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A Talk  About  Money; 

Not  for  money;  not  to  money  ; but  to  brains 
expecting  money.  All  men  anticipate  handling  more  or 
less  money, — as  in  fact  they  do.  Why  then  is  the 
curriculum  silent  upon  any  study  of  individual  finance  ? 
Surely  few  topics  are  more  directly  allied  to  a 
man’s  career.  Hence  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom 
in  education,  even  if  it  be  of  fashion,  to  ignore 
the  philosophy  of  money.  Silence  about  one’s  own  affairs 
is  commendable:  but  such  reticence  should  not  imply  an 
ignorant  disregard  of  their  actualities,  or  of  the  conditions 
on  which  individual  financial  progress  normally  depends. 

Eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the  element  of  chance. 
'1  hat  is  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  and  the  essence  of 
successful  enterprise. 

Most  folks  are  so  wise,  or  so  ignorant,  as  to  believe 
that  they  need  learn  nothing  they  do  not  already  know 
about  individual  finance.  I'he  philosophy  of  personal 
finance  comes  to  them,  as  they  think,  by  intuition;  while 
of  public  finance,  many  men,  even  among  those  in  public 
life,  esteem  that  only  so-called  “experts’^  shall  be 
competent  to  teach  us.  Reject  both  extremes. 

All  women,  and  most  men,  are  wont  to  regard  public 
finance  as  a dull,  unprofitable  and  obscure  study. 

I know  of  no  reason  why  a young  man,  equipping 
himself  for  an  American  career,  should  not  receive  as 
much  mental  training  in  seeking  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples on  which  depend  the  well-being  of  public  and  private 
enterprise,  and  indeed  of  households  and  of  states,  as  in 
analyzing  the  rudiments  of  any  other  department  of  human 
knowledge. 

CONCURRENCE  BETWEEN  PERSONAL  AND  PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

Unless  a man  is  prepared  by  habit,  or  by  his  training, 
to  differentiate  the  elements  of  financial  success,  or  of 
financial  disaster,  his  own  personal  career,  if  not  an 
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accident  or  a gamble,  will  be  pretty  sure  to  terminate  in 
failure. 

Now  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  relations  between 
an  individual  and  his  fellows  afford  a parallel  for  observ- 
ing the  relations  of  a state  to  other  states,  or  to  the 
constituents  comprising  the  state.  But  in  matters  of 
finance  there  is  a certain  correspondence  between  state 
and  individual  philosophy.  Of  course  a state  depends 
upon  its  resources,  and  its  attributes;  and  so  does  a man 
depend  on  the  stuff  that  he  is  made  of.  Exclusive  of  the 
resources  for  revenue,  there  are,  or  should  be,  in  matters 
of  credit,  of  expenditure,  and  in  other  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  financial  success,  as  distinguished  from  financial 
failure,  many  points  of  concurrence  between  the  true  and 
the  false  financial  philosophy  for  governments  and  for 
individuals.  I shall  not  attempt  to  point  them  out,  but 
pass  the  suggestion  over  for  your  investigation; — stopping 
only  to  recall  the  fate  of  that  fair  lady  whose  lover  in  all 
seriousness  asked  her  if  she  really  thought  she  could 
be  happy  without  money.  “ Yes,”  said  she,  “ I am  sure  I 
could:  I always  preferred  buying  things  on  credit.” 


AGAINST  DEFINITIONS. 

What  is  Money?  What  is  Poetry?  Poetry,  like 
money,  is  elusive.  Poetry  is  dead,  if  bounded  by  a definition. 
Definitions  may  serve  as  an  adjunct  to  memory;  but  they 
are  dangerous  as  foundations  for  logic,  and  unless  we  are 
here  solely  for  amusement  I suppose  I must,  in  this 
collegiate  atmosphere,  at  least  be  logical.  If  truthful, 
also,  I might  say  that,  except  in  mathematics,  I despise 
definitions.  One  is  so  apt  to  found  upon  them  apparent 
conclusions. 

I confess  to  more  respect  for  logic  than  the  boatman 
who  was  ferrying  the  learned  professor  across  a rapids. 
The  logician,  with  inexperience  of  the  dangerous  trip  at 
that  turbulent  season,  asked  the  silent,  struggling  oarsman 
if  he  had  ever  studied  logic.  “ No,”  curtly  said  the  boat- 
man. Then,”  calmly  observed  the  professor,  ” half  of 
your  life  is  lost.”  Soon  the  ferryman,  unwilling  longer 
to  conceal  the  danger,  asked  the  professor  if  he  had  ever 
learned  to  swim.  ” No,”  answered  the  professor.  ” Then,” 


replied  the  ferryman,  as  his  oar  snapped  in  two,  “ the 
whole  of  your  life  is  lost.” 

I salute  with  respectful  attention  your  text  books  of 
economic  science  ; but,  if  I would  progress,  I will  pay  less 
heed  to  the  use — or  rather  to  the  w/V-use — of  terms,  and 
to  the  requirements  of  their  signification,  and  the  syllog- 
isms they  incite,  than  to  the  intelligible  statement  of  an 
incorrigible  fact. 

From  the  mass  of  facts  you  may  evolve  a science. 
But,  if  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  right  in  his  philosophy,  you 
must  first  possess  all  the  facts.  Whether  you  do  or  not, 
the  facts  remain.  You  may  be  unable  to  account  for 
them.  You  may  be  at  a loss  to  describe  them.  They 
may  be  unconsciously  colored  in  your  representation  of 
them  ; but  facts  they  remain.  If  you  wish  to  array  them 
in  your  philosophy,  accept  them  in  the  concrete,  devoid 
of  all  abstractions. 

Lincoln  once  observed:  “Solomon  says  there  is  a 

time  to  keep  silent.  So  when  men  wrangle  by  the  mouth, 
with  no  certainty  that  when  using  the  same  words  they 
mean  the  same  thing,  they  had  better  keep  silent.” 

Money,  credit,  wealth,  prosperity,  currency,  value, 
indebtedness,  panic,  sound  finance,  etc.,  are  terms  that 
may  as  well  remain  undefined.  Their  significance,  or  rather 
their  insignificance,  as  descriptive  of  conditions,  depends 
pretty  much  on  the  way  they  are  used,  as  well  as  on  the 
man  who  uses  them. 

POLITICS. 

In  a republic  all  questions  relating  to  public  finance 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  party  action,  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be  difficult  to  touch  upon  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, even  in  an  academic  sense,  without  encountering 
a partisan  opponent.  But  in  the  decade  preceding  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  Constitutional  studies  were  not  sus- 
pended in  the  colleges  of  the  country  because  their  teach- 
ings were  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  that  led  up  to  the 
final  conflict.  Indeed,  the  preservation  of  this  government 
is  largely  due  to  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  instruction 
given  at  our  great  institutions  of  learning  in  the  wisdom 
inspired  by  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  expounders  of 
the  United  vStates  Constitution  ; else  persistent  corruptions 
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of  that  instrument,  assiduously  pursued  in  the  pecuniary 
and  political  interests  of  a slave  oligarchy,  might  have 
prevailed  without  war,  or  in  spite  of  war. 

Now,  as  then,  this  college  disregards  any  thought  of 
partisanship,  or  any  color  for  such  a fling  ; and  seeks  at 
the  shrine  of  philosophy  and  history  the  inspiration  and 
instruction  which  is  the  fruition  of  fundamental  analyses. 

VALUATION  STANDARDS. 

If  there  were  no  commerce,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  money.  If  there  were  no  exchange  of  products,  there 
would  be  no  debts  to  settle  ; no  need  of  credit  ; no  need 
of  currency  wherewith  to  evidence  credit,  or  to  pass  over 
in  paying  for  merchandise,  or  to  settle  debts  with. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  measuring  values,  like  dis- 
tances, by  our  own  standards,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  other  folks  measure  the  same  things  in  some  other 
way. 

After  a journey  through  Continental  Europe,  and 
futile  efforts  to  keep  track  of  your  small  change,  did  you 
ever  round  yourself  up  at  your  bankers  and  realize  that  a 
dollar  is  neither  a franc  nor  a pound?  It  would  be 
difficult  for  us,  in  these  rapid  transit  days,  to  realize  what 
was  the  estimated  value  of  the  lot  of  wampum  expressing 
the  price  for  which  it  is  said  the  Indians  once  sold  Man- 
hattan Island. 

Intrinsic  value  is  not  ultimately  measured  by  your 
weights  and  scales ; but  by  one  or  more  other  articles 
that  your  merchandise  is  capable  of  being  exchanged  for. 
You  call  that  barter,  and  say  that  such  trading  is  primitive, 
and  no  longer  incident  to  civilized  society.  Barter,  trade, 
commerce — call  it  what  you  will — it  is  the  pursuit  of  the 
ages.  It  is  the  analysis  of  all  trafficking,  great  as  well  as 
little.  It  is  the  rudiment  of  commerce.  By  his  purchase 
the  buyer  must  gain  something  that  he  thinks  he  is  in 
need  of ; and  by  his  sale  the  seller  must  gain  something 
that  he  wishes  to  substitute  for  the  commodity  he  parts 
with.  Not  something  for  nothing,  but  an  equivalent  for 
an  equivalent,  with  mutual  advantage.  Express  it  as  you 
will,  that  must  be  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  transaction, 
unless  its  essence  be  a fraud  or  a gamble. 
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EXCHANGE  VALUATIONS. 

Now  the  inconvenience  of  arriving  at  exact  equival- 
ents is  obvious.  So  in  the  earliest  times  customs  arose  of 
adjusting  exchanges  by  the  expressed  alignments  of  so 
many  shells  of  ocean,  so  many  sheep,  so  many  head  of 
cattle,  so  much  weight  of  metal,  so  many  shekels  of 
silver,  or  of  gold.  The  more  precious  the  metal  the  less 
weight  requisite  to  arrive  at  an  equivalent  of  value. 
When  bartering  was  the  exception  instead  of  the  daily 
experience  of  life,  the  precious  metals  were  not  needed, 
even  if  obtainable,  as  often  they  were  not.  In  the  early 
history  of  the  country  now  known  as  East  Tennessee^ 
skins  and  furs,  coins  being  scarce,  were  used  and  endowed 
by  law  with  the  qualities  and  functions  of  money,  being 
rated  according  to  a prescribed  estimation  with  known 
coins. 

In  view  of  the  distinction  now  observed  between 
breeds,  types,  qualities  and  grades  of  cattle,  it  is  diffiult 
for  us  to  realize  how  cattle  could  ever  have  long  remained 
in  barbaric  Europe  a standard  of  value.  We  may  be 
helped  by  the  Latin  pecus,  cattle,  to  discern  the  ancestor 
of  our  word  pecuniary,  if  not  also  to  realize  the  powers  of 
mobilization  requisite  in  a medium  of  exchange,  and  the 
stability  that  is  an  attribute  of  any  one  standard  of 
value.  Hence  the  trouble  experienced  with  such  stand- 
ards as  nails  in  Scotland,  corn  in  Massachusetts,  and 
tobacco  in  Virginia.  As  has  been  truly  observed  by  an 
esteemed  writer,*  “The  history  of  money  and  the  history 
of  the  human  race  are  intertwined.” 

.METALLIC  MONEY. 

Public  wealth  is  acknowledged  to  be  dependent  upon 
abundant  production  and  quick  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion. The  incentive  to  production  is  the  exchange  of 
products.  It  is  not  the  exchange  of  the  standards  of  their 
measurement.  A nation’s  wealth  is  not  increased  by  the 
distribution  or  multiplication  of  yard-sticks.  Farms  are 
not  bought  with  surveyor's  chains,  or  sold  by  the  latest 
scales  for  weighing  eggs. 

Where  a product  is  transferred  with  no  immediate 

♦ Hon.  George  H.  Yeaman. 
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exchange  of  an  equivalent  product,  the  element  of  credit 
is  interposed.  That  element  must  find  tangible  expression 
in  some  token  of  liability  upon  which  confidence  is 
reposed  ; or  else,  in  some  token  exchangeable  at  will,  into 
an  equivalent  of  intrinsic  value.  In  the  absence  of  any 
credit  to  anybody  or  anything,  the  precious  metals,  if 
accessible,  furnish  intrinsic  value,  and  thus  afford  the 
readiest  means  of  effecting  immediate  transfer  of  com- 
modities. And  so  usage,  or  power,  has  established  stand- 
ards of  weight  and  purity.  In  Absalom's  time,  as  now, 
shekels  were  measured  by  royal  standards  ; for  when  that 
man  of  unblemished  beauty  “ polled  his  head,”  as  he  did 
at  the  end  of  every  year,  “he  weighed  the  hair  of  his 
head  at  two  hundred  shekels  after  the  king's  weight." 
(II  Sam.  xiv;  26.) 

The  more  precious  the  metals,  the  less  of  weight  and 
bulk  were  required  to  fulfil  a given  value.  The  more 
convenient  and  compact  and  reliable,  the  more  esteemed 
and  the  more  popular  will  be  the  coin.  For  small  trans- 
actions large  coins  of  little  intrinsic  value.  For  large  dealings, 
small  coins  of  large  intrinsic  value. 

These  are  some  of  the  requirements  of  money  that 
carries  intrinsic  value.  Such  money  will  plough  out  its 
own  career.  When  impure  or  short  weighted,  it  would  not 
be  exchanged  for  as  much  merchandise  as  the  pure  stand- 
ards. The  seller  will,  if  he  can,  choose  his  own  price  and 
his  own  pay.  Hence  the  obvious  necessity  of  uniformity 
in  this  metallic  money.  Abraham  for  a burying  place 
weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver,  which  he  had  named  in 
the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of 
silver  current  money  with  the  merchant  ” (Gen. 
xxiii:  16).  Metals,  if  to  be  used  as  money,  must  pass 
current. 

Money  must  be  currency  ; but  that  which  in  one  place 
is  currency,  may  not  be  money  in  another  place. 

Currency  without  the  element  of  credit  presents  no 
modern  difficulties.  Credit  is  an  evolution.  It  is  a pro- 
duct of  civilization.  Currency  that  is  not  of  coin  is  all 
credit.  It  is  without  present  value.  Its  acceptability,  its 
estimation,  its  capacity  to  perform  its  functions,  all  depend 
upon  confidence  in  its  convertibility  into  a known  and 
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fixed  quantity  of  something  valuable,  like  the  precious 
metal. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  dependence  of  money  upon 
confidence,  an  incident  is  related  of  a traveler  crossing  the 
Fishkill  Mountains  towards  the  close  of  the  American 
Revolution,  when  it  took  a hatful  of  Continental  money 
to  buy  a breakfast.  He  had  no  mone)’’  ; but  he  had  a 
copy  of  “ The  New  England  Primer,”  a famous  little  book, 
one  of  the  earliest  printed  in  America,  containing  the 
shorter  catechism  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  religious 
pictures  with  rhymes,  such  as  “ In  Adam’s  Fall,  We  Sinned 
All.”  After  eating  his  breakfast,  the  traveller  counted 
out  a number  of  these  pages  and  handed  them  to  the  good 
old  lady  who  served  him.  She  knew  little  about  reading; 
but,  like  some  newspaper  readers  of  to-day,  she  looked 
closely  at  the  pictures,  and  spelled  out  a few  pious  words, 
and  gratefully  said  ; “That’s  right;  I am  so  glad  that 
Congress  has  at  last  got  some  money  with  a little  religion 
in  it.” 

Modern  life  is  so  familiar  with  credit  money  that  it 
sometimes  forgets  that  in  less  advanced  times  even  a cur- 
rency of  coins  encountered  cognate  difficulties.  There  is 
some  credit  attached  to  every  coin. 

Credit  money  is  esteemed  according  to  its  incidents, 
and  the  power  that  accredits  it. 

COINED  MONEY. 

Coined  money  is  esteemed  because  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  supposed  to  be  certified  by  the  stamp  of  the  power 
that  coins  it.  That  stamp  is  an  assurance  of  weight  and 
purity,  in  accordance  with  the  law  existing  at  the  date  of 
coinage.  All  governments  have  reserved  exclusive  control 
over  the  coinage  within  their  realms  ; else  fraudulent 
alloys,  short  weight,  and  other  debasements  would  be 
practiced.  Such  temptations,  if  everybody  could  coin 
money  " current  7vith  the  merchant,'’  would  be  too  strong 
for  human  nature.  In  times  past  they  have  often  proved 
too  strong  for  royal  nature,  and  too  alluring  for  the 
parliamentary  power  of  partisans. 

Let  us  for  illustration  “drop  into”  history  a trifle. 

') 


COINAGE  HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED. 


It  is  said  that  the  most  ancient  coin  in  modern  Europe 
was  struck  at  the  mint  in  Venice  about  the  year  1284,  at  a 
building  still  in  existence.  At  any  rate,  it  was  about  this 
time  that  Edward  the  First  brought  to  London  artists 
from  Florence  with  the  crude  instruments  that  were  then 
introduced  into  minting.  The  metal  being  cut  was  shaped 
and  stamped  by  the  hammer,  necessarily  leaving  much  to 
the  hand  and  eye  of  the  workman.  This  was  at  a period 
when  perhaps  the  highest  of  the  crafts,  if  not  itself  the 
most  popular  of  arts,  was  gold  smithing.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  before  the  Renaissance  in  art,  and  before  so  many 
gold-smiths  became  famous  painters.  Of  course,  the 
rude  coins  thus  made  could  not  all  contain  exactly  the 
same  quantity  of  silver;  nor  were  they  exactly  round.  So 
paring  coins  down  and  clipping  them  became  a lucrative 
temptation;  just  as  earlier  in  our  own  generation,  when 
silver  was  not  so  cheap  as  now,  “ plugging  ” silver  coins 
was  a practice  promoting  employment  for  detectives. 
Even  the  penalty  of  treason,  enacted  during  Elizabeth’s 
time  against  the  clipper,  did  not  stop  the  frequency  of 
mutilated  coins  in  the  circulation. 

Finally  a mill,  worked  by  horses,  set  up  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  produced  pieces  difficult  to  counterfeit,  said  to 
be  among  the  best  then  in  Europe.  Being  circular,  and 
having  inscriptions  on  their  edges,  clipping  was  not 
feared.  So  the  old  hammered  coins  and  the  new 
milled  coins  both  became  current.  But  the  superior  coins 
gradually  took  flight.  The  government  might  treat  the 
light  weights,  and  the  full  weight  coin  with  impartiality. 
Either  answered  to  pay  a tax  or  a debt.  But  the  poli- 
ticians wondered  why  folks  used  light  money  in 
preference  to  good  money;  g.:  why  folks  would  not 
give  12  oz.  of  silver  when  10  oz.  would  answer  as  well. 
The  best  money  of  course  went  abroad  where  advantages 
could  be  derived  from  its  superiority.  Bad  money  will 
always  drive  the  good  money  out  of  concurrent  circula- 
tion. Great  loads  of  the  best  money  continued  to  be 
milled,  but  little  of  it  was  found  in  tlie  till  of  the  shop,  or 
in  the  receipts  for  taxes.  Not  one  two-hundredth  of  the 
latter  was  in  the  choice  money.  The  clippers  prospered 
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regardless  of  the  risks  of  hanging.  Executions  were  fre- 
quent;— men  and  women  were  dragged,  hung  and  burned; 
but  for  every  vacancy  in  the  ranks  offenders,  there  were 
always  others  to  take  their  places.  As  high  as  six  thous- 
and pounds  is  said  to  have  been  offered  by  a convict 
clipper  for  a pardon.* 

The  public  mind  viewed  leniently  an  offence  which 
only  shaved  off  perhaps  an  undiscoverable  grain  of  silver. 
People  could  not  believe  that  wide  spread  misery  would 
come  from  debasing  coins.  Juries  and  magistrates 
relented.  It  became  difficult  to  secure  convictions.  But 
the  varying  prices  and  weights  of  the  circulating  currency 
soon  bereft  the  country  of  any  stable  measure  for  the  val- 
uation of  commodities. 

When  the  currency,  the  essential  factor  for  exchange, 
became  thoroughly  deranged,  trade,  agriculture,  all  indus- 
try was  paralyzed.  Macauley  explains  that  “ it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  all  the  misery  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  English  nation  in  a quarter  of  a century  by  bad 
kings,  bad  ministers,  bad  parliaments  and  bad  judges  was 
equal  to  the  misery  caused  in  a single  year  by  bad  crowns 
and  bad  shillings.”  . . . He  continues  : 

All  trade  and  all  industry  were  smitten  as  with  a palsy.  The 
evil  was  felt  daily  and  hourly  in  almost  every  class,  in  the  dairy  and  on 
the  threshing  floor,  by  the  anvil  and  by  the  loom,  on  the  billows  of  the 
ocean  and  in  the  depths  of  the  mine.  Nothing  could  be  purchased  with- 
out a dispute.  Over  every  counter  there  was  wrangling  from  morning 
to  night.  The  workman  and  his  employer  had  a quarrel  as  regular  as 
Saturday  night  came  round.  On  a fair  day  or  market  day  the  clamours 
and  reproaches,  the  taunts,  the  curses  were  incessant,  and  it  was  w'ell 
if  no  booth  was  overturned,  and  no  head  broken.  No  merchant  could 
contract  to  deliver  goods  without  making  some  stipulation  about  the 
quality  of  the  coin  in  which  he  was  to  be  paid.  Even  men  of  business 
were  often  bewildered  by  the  confusion  into  which  all  pecuniary  trans- 
actions were  thrown.  The  simple  and  the  careless  were  pillaged  without 
mercy  by  extortioners  whose  demands  grew  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
money  shrank.  The  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of 
oatmeal,  rose  fast.  The  laborer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal  which,  when 
he  received  it  was  called  a shilling,  would  hardly,  when  he  wanted  to 
purchase  a pot  of  beer  or  loaf  of  rye  bread,  go  as  far  as  a sixpence.” 

Of  course,  notwithstanding  discussions,  distress,  a 
state  of  war,  political  changes  and  panics,  it  was  only  a 

* Macaulay’s  History  of  England. 


question  of  time  when  the  government  became  obliged  to 
reject  the  bad  money  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  Nor 
could  it  levy  taxes  which  it  was  impossible  to  collect.  So, 
in  the  march  of  events,  it  came  about  that  the  deteriorated 
currency  had  to  be  cancelled,  the  coins  themselves  melted 
up,  and  a Recoinage  Act  put  in  operation.  It  took  them, 
as  it  takes  now,  an  unclouded  vision  to  perceive  that  a so- 
called  high  price  for  gold  is  only  a symptom,  and  not  in 
itself  a cause  ; and  that  a fall  in  the  silver  price  of  gold 
could  not  be  brought  about  by  parliamentary  decrees. 

COINAGE  EASES. 

All  nations  have  had  to  modify  their  coinage  laws 
from  time  to  time.  France  in  one  hundred  years  made 
one  hundred  and  fifty  changes.  Jefferson  said  the  rela- 
tion between  gold  and  silver  coins  was  a “ mercantile 
problem  altogether.”  Alexander  Hamilton  declared  that 
“ there  is  scarcely  any  point  in  the  economy  of  national 
affairs  of  greater  moment  than  the  uniform  preservation 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  money  unit.  On  this  the 
security  and  steady  value  of  property  essentially  depend.” 

A great  ado  is  being  made  in  this  country  because 
events  have  necessitated  our  consideration  of  coinage 
changes,  and  attempts  at  uniformity.  We  have  seen  his- 
torically how  it  is  nothing  new  or  strange  that  partisans 
divide  about  such  things.  But  we  cannot  escape  the  truth, 
announced  by  a recent  lecturer  (M.  Fournier  de  Flaix) 
before  the  French  Society  of  Political  Economy,  when  he 
said  : “ In  regard  to  monetary  conditions  human  freedom 

is  no  greater  than  it  is  in  regard  to  facts  of  a scientific 
order.”  Like  the  facts  of  chemistry,  of  astronomy,  or  of 
geology,  “instead  of  obeying  man  they  impose  conditions 
on  him.” 

It  is  sometimes  alluringly  said  that  this  great  United 
States  in  all  things,  including  its  monetary  policies,  can 
be  independent  of  foreign  nations.  Yes,  in  government 
of  the  country,  in  regulating  our  internal  affairs,  in  all 
relations  of  States  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  the 
relation  of  both  States  and  Federal  Government  to  indi- 
vidual rights,  to  corporate  power,  to  the  abuses  of  wealth, 
or  to  the  burdens  of  poverty.  But  this  nation  cannot  be 
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independent  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  trade,  and  of 
humanity,  and  of  the  inexorable  laws  that  dominate  the 
affairs  of  nations  and  of  men. 

A PARALLEL  IN  AMERICA. 

So,  although  about  two  hundred  years  ago  England 
had  a Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  remained  unper- 
suaded, the  clearest  minds  of  that  period  already  per- 
ceived that  the  piece  of  metal  with  the  king’s  stamp  was 
in  truth  a commodity,  governed  by  the  same  laws  that 
govern  the  same  metal  fashioned  into  a cup,  and  that  the 
nation  could  not  be  made  “richer  by  calling  a crown  a 
pound  ” than  it  could  be  made  larger  by  calling  a “ furlong 
a mile.” 

And  yet,  scarcely  a hundred  years  later,  these  sad 
experiences  of  our  English  ancestors  found  their  parallel 
in  this  country.  “ During  the  period  of  the  Confedera- 
tion the  chaotic  state  of  the  currency  was  a serious 
obstacle  to  trade,  and  afforded  endless  opportunities  for 
fraud  and  extortion.  Clipping  and  counterfeiting  were 
carried  to  such  lengths  that  every  moderately  cautious 
person  in  taking  payment  in  hard  cash,  felt  it  necessary  to 
keep  a small  pair  of  scales  beside  him,  and  carefully 
weigh  each  coin  after  narrowly  scrutinizing  each  stamp 
and  deciphering  its  legend.”  (Fiske  Cr.  Per.  i66.) 
Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  how,  during  a dozen  or  more  years, 
anybody  could  have  done  business  without  scales,  when 
we  remember  that  our  own  coinage  was  not  issued  until 
1793  under  the  present  simple  decimal  system,  for  which 
our  own  statesman,  Gouverneur  Morris,  though  aided  by 
Jefferson,  was  chiefly  responsible ; and  that  meanwhile 
the  United  States  used  from  hand  to  hand  English, 
French,  Spanish  and  German  coins  of  various  uncertain 
values.  There  were  the  ninepences  and  fourpence 
ha-pennies,  the  bits  and  half-bits,  pistareens,  picayunes, 
and  fips.  Of  gold  coins  “ there  were  the  johannes,  or  joe, 
the  doubloon,  the  moidore,  and  pistole,  English  and 
French  guineas,  carolins,  ducats  and  chequins.”  Of  cop- 
pers there  were  pennies  galore.  Then  there  were  the 
Spanish  dollar  and  the  English  shillings,  the  latter  degen- 
erated everywhere  and  differently  valued  in  different 
localities. 
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Our  first  coinage  act  of  Congress  after  the  Constitu- 
tion brought  order  out  of  this  chaos;  and  encourages  us 
to  believe  that  should  any  misfortune  befall  the  par  of  our 
present  currency,  some  single  mind  may  devise  an  equally 
simple  and  admirable  plan  of  a sound  and  stable  working 
substitute. 

RUDIMENTS  OF  MONr.Y. 

The  stamp  of  the  government  >s  the  coin’s  certificate 
of  virtue.  If  the  certificate  be  a false  one,  the  coin  has 
two  valuations,  a credit  value  and  a metallic  value.  The 
credit  value  is  that  which  appertains  by  virtue  of  the  gov- 
ernment credit  attached  to  its  stamp ; and  the  metallic 
value  ensues  from  the  actual  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
precious  metal  in  the  coin.  A wide  divergence  between 
these  two  values  would  be  observed  by  the  seller  or  buyer 
ot  merchandise,  and  he  will  set  his  prices  and  learn  to 
govern  himself  accordingly. 

CREDIT  MONEY. 

The  incorporation  of  a substantial  government  credit 
into  money  having  intrinsic  value  is  a comparatively 
modern  evolution.  Credit,  however,  is  of  ancient  origin. 
From  “suretyship,”  against  which  for  a stranger  the 
Scripture  advises,  it  seems  an  easy  transition  to  the  “ I. 
O.  U,”  of  everybody’s  experience. 

When  you  possess  credit  money,  it  makes  a great  dif- 
ference who  it  is  who  thereby  owes  you. 

Every  government  at  some  time,  or  in  some  way,  has 
attempted  to  utilize  its  credit  as  money  ” current  with  the 
merchant.”  No  fault  need  now  be  found  with  such 
attempts.  They  are  often  justifiable  and  wise.  But  the 
inexorable  laws  of  human  nature,  of  human  dealings,  of 
human  endeavor,  of  enterprise,  of  trade  and  commerce, 
dominate  all  such  attempts.  Failure  to  recognize  these 
laws  inevitably  brings  disaster. 

Credit  money  is  more  susceptible  than  coin  currency. 
It  obeys  winds  and  waves.  It  drifts.  It  floats.  Unlike 
coin,  it  carries  no  ballast.  It  is  entirely  dependent.  Its 
essentials  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  just  been  said  in 
regard  to  the  coinage  ; for  unless  paper  money  is  imraedi- 
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ately  convertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder  into  virtuous 
coins  of  the  realm,  it  has  already  begun  a career  of 
depreciation  that  entails  distress  and  suffering. 
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BASIS  OF  CREDIT. 

The  fundamental  law  of  paper  money  is  neither  mys- 
terious nor  obscure.  Divested  of  refinements,  its  skeleton 
will  correspond  to  the  requirements  of  the  notes  of  hand 
of  the  village  storekeeper.  If  he  expects  to  pay  them  he 
must  have  a revenue  to  pay  them  with.  If  he  expects  to 
renew  them,  his  credit  must  keep  growing  better  instead 
of  worse. 

If  his  credit  is  failing,  and  some  law  or  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  decrees  that  we  must  take  his  depreciated 
paper  and  discharge  his  debt,  then  we  will  be  very  sure  to 
avoid  getting  caught  in  that  risk  again.  We  will  dispose 
of  our  butter  and  potatoes  for  something  more  substan- 
tial than  his  notes  of  hand.  Just  so  with  paper  money, 
even  with  the  government  behind  it. 

Credit  is  based  both  on  uniform  confidence  and 
exchangeable  substance.  Paper  money  requires  both. 
History  shows  that  the  attempts  to  supply  these  essential 
ingredients  by  virtue  of  law  have  signally  failed.  Laws 
and  regulations  are  useful  to  take  advantage  from  time  to 
time  of  existing  conditions  ; but  they  are  not  products  of 
substance,  nor  do  they  uniformly  inspire  universal  confi- 
dence. “ Pen  and  paper  will  make  laws,  make  a Constitu- 
tion,” make  paper  money,  ‘‘ but  will  not  make  . . . . 

bread.”  (Parmele’s  Evolution  of  Empire.) 

Let  us  here  suspend  our  progress  for  another  illustra- 
tion or  two,  for  a lawyer  is  naturally  unsatisfied  with  a 
proposition  unless  supported  by  authority. 

ASSIGNATS. 

During  the  French  revolution  France,  from  1789  to 
1796,  issued  paper  money  styled  assignats,'’  supposed  at 
first  to  be  based  on  the  security  of  confiscated  church 
lands.  As  the  issues  went  on  the  security  was  theoreti- 
cally extended  to  all  the  national  domains  and  other 
property,  a security  in  its  nature  incapable  of  being  real- 
ized upon,  except  by  conquest  of  the  government,  or  as  a 
result  of  armed  force.  Comparatively  speaking,  the  issue 
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was  limitless,  for  it  ran  up  to  forty-five  thousand  millions 
of  francs.  Of  course  they  became  nothing  but  inconvert- 
ible promises,  deteriorating  before  being  finally  withdrawn 
to  one  three-hundredth  of  their  face  value. 

What  mattered  it  that  decrees  were  passed  making 
them  a legal  tender  for  debts;  compelling  the  farmer  to 
take  them  at  their  face  value  in  payment  for  his  produce, 
the  miller  for  his  flour,  the  manufacturer  for  his  cloth,  the 
tailor  for  his  clothes,  the  banker  for  his  loans,  or  the 
artisan  for  his  wages?  It  was  only  a question  of  time 
when  the  tailor  sold  no  clothes,  the  manufacturer  made  no 
cloth,  the  miller  ground  no  flour,  the  peasant  had  no  pro- 
ducts to  sell,  farms  remained  idle,  and  distress  and  misery 
became  the  common  lot  of  the  happiest  natures,  and  one 
of  the  most  thrifty  people  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Gambling,  corruption,  passion,  and  vice  were  abnormally 
developed.  Life  was  unsafe  upon  the  streets  and  high- 
ways. Personal  rights  were  lightly  esteemed,  and  property 
rights  hung  by  a still  more  slender  thread.  What  wonder 
that.one  dynasty  went  down  ? Or  that  another  dynasty 
was  created  to  supplant  it  ? 

CONTINENTAL  MONEY. 

In  the  middle  of  the  American  Revolutionary  war  our 
Continental  currency  collapsed.  At  one  moment  in  1782, 
it  is  said  the  Treasury  was  without  a single  dollar,  and  a 
victorious  army  was  well  nigh  in  mutiny.  That  an  army 
had  been  kept  in  the  field  had  been  due  in  chief  measure 
to  two  men  in  this  country,  the  patience  and  judgment  of 
Washington,  and  the  gigantic  and  personally  ruinous 
efforts  of  Robert  Morris. 

While  peace  was  of  course  a grateful  issue,  it  found 
the  country  almost  pauperized.  It  “ seemed  as  if  there 
were  no  money  in  the  country;”  and  besides  there  was 
the  cost  of  the  war,  the  repudiated  paper  money  of  states; 
the  absence  of  any  uniform  means  of  revenue  ; the  uncer- 
tainty of  state  contributions  to  the  Federal  Treasury  ; and 
the  difficulty,  if  not  sometimes  the  impossibility,  of 
collecting  any  Federal  revenue  whatever.  There  came  a 
time,  it  is  said  (1786)  when  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
payment  of  taxes  was  “regarded  as  an  amiable  eccentri- 
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city.”  No  wonder  we  find  this  recollection  inspiring 
Washington's  Farewell  address  when  he  counseled A 
spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtaining 
revenue  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate.” 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  con- 
sequent enactment  of  a stable  revenue  law,  with  a 
systematic  and  uniform  machinery  for  its  execution,  the 
political  ills  suffered  by  the  United  States  Confederacy, 
dangerous  as  they  were  to  the  future  of  the  nation,  bore 
no  comparison  to  the  commercial  and  personal  distress 
occasioned  by  the  aggravated  financial  conditions.  Within 
less  than  a decade  the  people  of  different  sections  of  this 
country  experienced  every  gradation  between  a money 
famine  and  a money  feast;  between  household  distress  for 
need  of  money,  and  wild  speculative  enterprise  based  on  a 
surfeit  of  the  weakest  paper  money  ever  issued  under  the 
genius  of  quackery.  Doubtless  these  very  conditions 
trended  to  a sentiment  favoring  the  stronger  central 
government  that  came  with  the  final  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Every  state  had  tried  its  own  money  scheme  ; 
each  having  its  advocates  and  adversaries,  invoking  a 
warmth  of  controversy  that  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  cupidity,  passion,  and  political  ignorance.  What  little 
specie  there  had  been  in  the  country  had  already  gone  to 
pay  for  imports.  The  limited  business  capital  in  the 
country  had  been  exhausted  during  the  war.  The  carry- 
ing trade,  and  the  fisheries,  out  of  which  many  people  had 
grown  rich,  had  been  broken  up  by  the  war.  Agriculture 
was  necessarily  languid,  and  required  time  to  revive. 
There  were  no  reliable  sources  either  of  private  or  of 
public  revenue. 

Quoting  again  from  a recent  authority  (Fiske’s  Critical  Period. 
American  History  1895);  “ To  all  these  causesof  poverty  there  was  added 
the  hopeless  confusion  due  to  an  incontrovertible  paper  currency.  The 
worst  feature  of  this  financial  device  is  that  it  not  only  impoverishes  the 
people  but  bemuddles  their  brains  by  creating  a false  and  fleeting  show  of 
prosperity.  By  violently  disturbing  apparent  values  it  always  brings  on 
an  era  of  wild  speculation  and  extravagance  in  living,  follow^ed  by  sudden 
collapse  and  protracted  suffering.  In  such  crises  the  poorest  people, 
those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  and  have  no 
margin  of  accumulated  capital,  always  suffer  the  most. 

Above  all  men  it  is  the  laboring  man  who  needs  sound  money  and 
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steady  values.  We  have  seen  all  these  points  amply  illustrated  since  the 
war  of  secession.  After  the  war  of  Independence  when  the  margin  of 
accumulated  capital  was  so  much  smaller,  the  misery  was  much  greater. 
While  the  paper  money  lasted  there  was  markeil  extravagance  in  living 
and  complaints  were  loud  against  the  speculators,  especially  those  who 
operated  in  breadstuffs.  'A  ashington  said  he  would  like  to  hang  them  all 
on  a gallows  higher  than  Haman  ; but  they  were,  after  all,  but  the  inevit- 
able product  of  this  abnormal  state  of  things  ; and  the  more  guilty 
criminals  were  the  demagagues  who  went  about  preaching  the  doctrine 
that  the  poor  man  needs  cheap  money  ...  In  the  absence  of  a circu- 
lating medium  there  was  a reversion  to  the  practice  of  barter,  and  the 
revival  of  business  w’as  thus  further  impeded.  Whiskey  in  North 
Carolina,  tobacco  in  Virginia  did  duty  as  measures  of  value  ; Isaiah 
Thomas,  editor  of  the  Worcester  ‘Spy.’  announced  that  he  would 
receive  subscriptions  for  his  paper  in  salt  pork. 

MONEY  IN  THE  STATES.* 

In  order  to  get  a large  amount  of  paper  tjuickly  into 
circulation,  one  state  (North  Carolina)  issued  paper  in 
purchase  of  tobacco  paying  double  the  specie  value  of  the 
tobacco,  very  much  on  the  same  principle  that  the  United 
States  for  a time  bought  silver  bullion  for  paper,  except 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  government  paid  market  value, 
and  issued  paper  that  was  practically  convertible  into 
gold.  Of  course  the  North  Carolina  paper  instantly  fell 
to  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  went  on  deteriorating. 
When  South  Carolina  paper  was  not  easily  circulated, 
pledges  were  circulated  fpr  signatures  not  to  discriminate 
between  specie  and  paper.  The  song  about  a “hot  time 
in  the  old  town”  had  not  then  been  composed  ; but  there 
was  an  equivalent  sentiment  that  admonished  the  person 
refusing  his  signature.  The  coercionists  went  so  far  in 
promoting  their  currency  as  to  organize  in  Charleston  a 
“ Hint  Club,”  to  whose  purposes  the  modern  “ boycott  ” 
is  as  mild  as  the  shot  gun  is  to  dynamite. 

Georgia  made  its  paper  money  a legal  tender,  and 
required  from  planters  as  a condition  of  export  an  affida- 
vit that  such  scrip  had  never  been  refused  at  its  full  face 
value.  But  force  acts  could  not  keep  the  paper  from  fall- 
ing in  value. 

Virginia  happily  remained  conservative  in  its  currency, 
either  because  of  the  wholesome  influence  of  Washington 
and  Madison,  or  because  it  remembered  the  elasticity  of 

* The  speaker  draws  freely  from  Fiske's  valuable  work  above  cited. 
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its  tobacco  money  of  the  preceeding  century  ; for  as 
early  as  i6i6,  tobacco,  at  the  government  rates  was  by 
the  Virginia  Assembly  made  legal  tender  for  taxes,  debts, 
and  also  for  wives  shipped  from  England,  then  officially 
rated,  it  seems,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
tobacco  per  head. 

In  Maryland  the  paper  money  controversies  con- 
tinued with  varying  results  until  the  Federal  Constitution 
appeared. 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  proceeded  more  caut- 
iously, but  were  obliged  to  make  some  concessions  to  the 
paper  craze. 

Old  New  Jersey  finally  succumbed  and  issued  half  a 
million  rag  money  dollars,  only  to  find  it  refused  as  money 
by  the  merchants  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  ; so  that 
its  paper  dollars  soon  became  worthless. 

There  were  so  many  kinds  of  paper,  and  so  many 
possible  exchanges  of  currency,  that  no  man  could  set  a 
price  to  a yard  of  cloth  ; and  whiskey,  tobacco,  and  pork 
often  excelled  any  other  currency. 

Even  old  New  England  had  its  share  of  the  craze. 
Connecticut,  fortunately  for  her,  kept  out  of  the  game. 
But  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  the  paper  money 
controversy  well  nigh  brought  about  a state  of  anarchy. 

In  Rhode  Island,  after  more  than  one  campaign,  the 
agitators  prevailed.  The  farmers  did  not  see  any  differ- 
ence between  the  State  making  a dollar  out  of  paper  and 
a dollar  out  of  specie.  They  thought  the  value  was  in  the 
government  stamp,  and  any  other  idea  was  but  an  idle 
theory.  So  half  a million  scrip  was  issued  to  be  loaned  to 
farmers  mortgaging  their  real  estate  for  twice  the  amount 
loaned  ; a security  that  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  as 
good  as  gold.  The  merchants  of  Providence,  Newport, 
and  Bristol  understood  the  difference  between  real  money, 
and  such  scrip.  But  they  had  been  outvoted. 

Of  course,  the  paper  instantly  depreciated.  The 
farmers  found  the  prices  of  sugar  and  dry  goods  rapidly 
rising  at  the  stores  and  their  money  deteriorating,  all 
because  the  wicked  capitalists  would  not  take  the  paper 
dollars  at  their  face  value.  It  was  the  old  story  of  thwart- 
ing the  government. 
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So  it  was  enacted  that  everybody  should  take  the 
paper  as  an  equivalent  for  gold  under  S500  penalty,  and 
loss  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  merchants  shut  up 
their  shops  in  Newport  and  Providence.  The  saloons 
remained  open.  Politics  and  discord  reigned.  Just  then 
if  there  was  no  money  in  politics,  which  is  improbable, 
there  was  certainly  a good  deal  of  politics  in  Rhode  Island 
money. 

Even  as  far  as  Boston  and  New  York,  and  in  the 
coast  towns  of  Connecticut,  people  were  warned  against 
buying  farm  products  from  Rhode  Island.  So  farmers 
threw  away  their  milk,  burned  their  corn,  let  their  apples 
rot,  and  food  actually  grew  scarce  in  Newport  and  Provi- 


dence. 

A butcher  in  Newport  refused  the  paper  for  some 
meat.  He  was  tried  and  hard  money  fought  with  soft 
money  in  the  courts,  The  judges  declared  the  forcing  act 
unconstitutional.  The  Legislature  was  specially  convened. 
Four  of  the  Judges  were  removed,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  no  man  should  vote  or  hold  office  without  “ taking  a 
test  oath  promising  to  receive  paper  money  at  par.” 

These  wild  proceedings  frightened  some  soft  money 
men  and  disgusted  others.  They  carried  alarm  into  other 
States.  Some  of  Rhode  Island’s  wealthiest  men  declared 
they  would  Remove  from  the  State.  Debts  could  be  dis- 
charged by  depositing  the  rag  money  in  court,  whereupon 
the  Judge  should  issue  a certificate  discharging  the  debt. 
This  certificate  began  with  the  formal  words  “ Know  ye.” 
So  Rhode  Island,  nicknamed  “ Rogues  Island,”  achieved 
some  fame  as  the  home  of  “ Know  ye  men  ” and  “ Know 
ye  measures.” 

Although  the  new  forcing  enactment  finally  failed  to 
pass,  and  the  old  one  was  repealed,  the  paper  money  that 
had  been  issued  in  May,  1786,  for  a dollar,  passed  in 
November  of  the  same  year  for  only  sixteen  cents. 

Financial  controversies  of  the  same  direful  nature  in 
Massachusetts  led  directly  up  to  the  Shay  rebellion, 
which,  strange  to  narrate,  was  ultimately  crushed  under  a 
general  named  Lincoln,  k singular  feature  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts agitation  was  the  admission  by  the  paper  money 
men  that  such  money  was  sure  to  decline  in  value.  So, 
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instead  of  keeping  it  up  by  coercive  measures,  it  was 
solemnly  proposed  to  regulate  its  deterioration  by  law,  first, 
say  at  ninety  cents  and  presently  seventy  cents,  and  later 
on  at  fifty  cents,  and  so  on  graded  downward  until  the 
paper  dollar  should  go  down  to  zero,  when  it  would  be 
snuffed  out.  As  everybody  would  know  what  to  expect  it 
would  be  all  right.  Fortunately,  this  plan  did  not  pass, 
and  met  the  same  defeat  as  a bill  to  restore  bartering,  and 
to  make  horses  and  cows  legal-tender. 

It  seems  incredible  that  in  the  midst  of  this  insurrec- 
tion it  was  freely  argued  that  ‘^it  was  incompatible  with 
the  dignity  of  Massachusetts  to  allow  United  States 
troops  to  set  foot  upon  her  soil,’*  while  the  Springfield 
arsenal,  near  where  the  disturbance  occurred,  was  Federal 
property. 

Perhaps  there  is  to-day  some  measure  of  admonition 
in  the  circumstance  that  this  insurrection  grew  out  of  pov- 
erty, financial  distress,  and  the  reckless  agitation  against 
fair  taxes,  and  in  favor  of  false  money  and  false  stand- 
ards;— an  agitation  against  the  fundamental  laws  insepar- 
able from  public  credit,  revenue,  loans  and  money. 

Webster’s  eloquent  description  of  bad  money. 

As  if  it  applied  only  to  other  generations  than  that 
of  his  hearers,  Daniel  Webster  has  left  us  one  of  the 
grandest  specimens  of  his  eloquence  in  depicting  the 
miseries  of  bad  money.  He  said: 

“ Sir,  the  very  man  of  all  others  who  has  the  deepest  interest  in  a 
sound  currency  and  who  suffers  most  by  mischievous  legislation  in 
money  matters  is  the  man  who  earns  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily  toil. 

A depreciated  currency,  sudden  changes  of  price,  paper  money 
falling  between  morning  and  noon,  and  falling  still  lower  between  noon 
and  night,  these  things  constitute  the  very  harvest  time  of  speculators, 
and  of  the  whole  race  of  those  w'ho  are  at  once  idle  and  crafty  ; and 
of  that  other  race,  too,  the  Catilines  of  ail  times,  marked  so  as  to  be 
known  forever  by  one  stroke  of  the  historian’s  pen,  those  greedy  of  other 
men’s  property  and  prodigal  of  their  own. 

Capitalists,  too,  may  outlive  such  limes.  They  may  either  prey  on 
the  earnings  of  labor  by  their  cent  per  cent,  or  they  may  hoard.  But 
the  laboring  man,  what  can  he  hoard?  Preying  on  nobody,  he  becomes 
the  prey  of  all.  His  property  is  in  his  hands.  His  reliance,  his  fund, 
his  productive  freehold,  his  all,  is  his  labor,  whether  he  work  on  his  own 
small  capital  or  another’s,  his  living  is  stiff  earned  by  his  industry;  and 
when  the  money  of  the  country  becomes  depreciated  and  debased, 
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whether  it  be  adulterated  coin  or  paper  without  credit,  that  industry  is 
robbed  of  its  reward,  lie  then  labors  for  a country  whose  laws  cheat 
him  out  of  his  bread.  I would  say  to  eveiy  owner  of  every  quarter 
section  of  land  in  the  West  ; I would  say  to  every  man  in  the  East  who 
follows  his  own  plow,  and  to  every  mechanic,  artisan  and  laborer  in 
every  city  of  the  country — I would  say  to  e\ery  man  everywhere  who 
wishes  by  honest  means  to  gain  an  honest  living  : Beware  of  wolves  in 

sheep's  clothing.  Whoever  attempts  under  whatever  popular  cry  to 
shake  the  stability  of  the  public  currency  * * * * stabs  your 

interests  and  happiness  to  the  heart," 

LOANS. 

This  talk  is  not  designed  to  discuss  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  our  present  various  paper  currencies,  or  to 
observe  upon  the  topic  of  banking,  or  the  functions  of 
public  and  private  banks;  or  as  to  how  far,  if  at  all,  there 
should  be  United  States  or  State  issues  of  paper  money. 
There  are  volumes  of  history  and  suggestion  about  the 
modern  substitute  for  money  furnished  by  checks  and 
other  individual  and  corporate  paper  extensively  drawn 
against  actual  bank  deposits.  Nor  do  I take  up  here  that 
wide  field  of  public  and  private  finance  which  concerns 
the  dexterous  substitution  of  one  loan  for  another,  in 
recognition  of  the  current  changes  in  rates  of  interest, 
and  other  business  factors.  vSuch  toj)ics  are  special,  and, 
except  as  they  are  touched  upon  in  college  text  books, 
may  wisely  be  postponed  for  treatment  by  skilled  hands 
on  more  appropriate  occasions. 

But  these  considerations  need  not  deter  the  casual 
student  from  observing  that  in  all  public  as  well  as  busi- 
ness loans  one  factor  should  never  be  absent,  and  that  is, 
the  obvious  power  to  liquidate.  The  control  of  a loan 
may  mean  the  control  of  an  empire  ; the  control  of  the 
means  to  discharge  a loan,  may  mean  the  control  of  two 
empires. 

All  great  issues  intended  to  be  paid  and  not  to  be 
continued  by  renewed  loans,  are  nowadays,  in  the  best 
business  circles,  accompanied  by  the  equivalent  of  a sink- 
ing fund.  As  sound  personal  finance  requires  individual 
expenditures  to  be  measured  by  individual  incomes,  so 
should  not  only  public  expenditures  l*ut  public  loans  bear 
a just  relation  to  the  public  revenue. 

If  all  States,  counties,  towns,  municipalities,  should 
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invariably  provide  a graded  tax  for  every  obligation  author- 
ized, there  would  be  less  extravagance  in  public  expend- 
itures, and  better  credit  in  many  public  securities.  Sound 
reasons  for  an  exception  to  this  principle  will  be  rare. 

How  this  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  opens  up  subjects  that  are  foreign 
to  this  talk.  It  is  enough  here  to  remark  that  when  credit 
money  is  exclusively  a loati^  and  nothing  but  a loan,  and 
without  the  support  of  immediate  suostance,  or  of  assured 
revenue,  or  of  exchangeable  money  recognized  as  such  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  then  such  paper  money  is  a 
dangerous  recourse. 

When  is  indebtedness  justifiable  ? What  is  its  fund- 
amental law  ? are  questions  that  fitly  concern  the  young 
searcher  for  truth,  striving  to  equip  himself  for  his  own 
struggles,  and  for  the  struggles  of  his  Country. 

Let  us  all  try  to  keep  right  on  fundamental  things, 
and  to  avoid  going  by  first  impressions.  A great  artist 
admonished  his  class  “ Separate  things  essential  from 
things  of  circumstance.”  Investigate; — as  Uncle  Eben 

said,  “ Whah  d folks  be  now  ef  de  man  clat  discovered  de 
oystah  hadn’t  stopped  ter  pry  open  de  shell  ? ” 

It  would  not  be  candid  to  pass  from  the  topic  of 
indebtedness  without  conceding  that  much  has  been  said 
in  favor  of  the  practice  of  debt. 

Sam  Foote,  the  English  actor,  denied  that  it  was  a pleasure  to 
pay  our  debts  ; and  thus  he  argued  on  the  advantage  of  not  paying  them. 

“ This  presupposes  a person  to  be  a man  of  fortune  ; otherwise  he 
would  not  gain  credit.  It  is  the  art  of  living  without  money.  It  saves 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  accounts  ; and  it  makes  other  people 
work  in  order  to  give  ourselves  repose.  It  prevents  the  cares  and  embar- 
rassments of  riches.  It  checks  avarice  and  encourages  generosity  ; as 
people  are  commonly  more  liberal  of  others  goods  than  their  own;  while 
it  professes  that  genuine  spark  of  primitive  Christianity  which  would  live 
in  a constant  communion  of  all  property.  In  short  it  draws  the  inquiries 
and  attention  of  the  world  on  us  while  we  live,  and  makes  us  sincerely 
regretted  when  we  die.” 

THE  PRESENT  UNITED  STATES  CURRENCY. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  that  my  cursory  observa- 
tions to-day  imply  a discredit  upon  our  present  forms  of 
paper  currency.  Let  me  not  be  so  understood.  It  is  true 
that  with  one  false  step  its  depreciation  would  begin. 
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Once  begun,  it  cannot  be  restored,  except  by  the  actual 
substitution  of  some  better  credit  money  in  its  stead. 

But  at  the  present  time  the  paper  money  current  in 
the  United  States,  in  all  its  multifarious  kinds,  is  tn  fact 
immediately  convertible  into  gold.  Just  now,  therefore, 
that  currency  responds  de  facto  to  the  fundamental 
requisite  of  the  best  paper  money  in  the  world.  How  long 
that  situation  will  last  is  another  matter,  dependent 
on  future  events. 

De  facto  may  not  always  be  de  jure  j and  whether 
the  existing  conditions  affecting  that  currency  can  be 
adequately  maintained  de  jure,  through  all  the  muta- 
tions of  popular  waves  and  partisian  measures,  is  a 
question  open  to  debate  in  other  forums  rather  than  here. 
You  will  yourselves  soon  enter  upon  that  discussion,  and 
enjoy  a voice  in  shaping  if  not  for  a time  in  settling  it. 

Evidences  are  not  wanting  that  a large  element 
of  popular  thought  has  not  yet  been  released  from 
the  royal  dogma  that  a royal  stamp  affixes  value  to 
money,  whether  that  money  be  coin  or  paper,  and  whether 
that  stamp  be  the  signet  of  a King,  or  the  authorized 
impress  of  a sovereign  people.  Unhappily  it  may  be  that, 
regardless  of  the  lessons  of  history,  the  sad  experience  of 
this  generation  shall  yet  be  required  to  demonstrate  again 
what  was  only  learned  in  many  parts  of  this  Country  by 
its  distress  and  misery  in  the  hard  times  of  1786. 

In  periods  of  financial  stress  theories  as  to  cause  and 
remedy  are  abundant.  But  then,  as  now,  and  at  all 
times,  an  inadequate  revenue,  an  actual  inability  of  the 
people  to  contribute  the  necessary  taxes  for  sustaining  a 
suitable  government,  supplemented  by  an  inflated,  incon- 
vertible currency,  are  conditions  that  will  surely  be 
followed  by  the  agitations  of  extremists,  and  by  the  public 
and  private  disorders  that  they  incite. 

Let  others  discourse  about  the  use  or  misuse  of  money 
in  politics  ; but  let  me  conclude  here  with  the  undeniable 
assertion  that  there  is  always  politics  in  money.  So  if  we 
would  enjoy  what  is  vaguely  styled  Sound  money  ” we 
must  see  to  it  that  we  promote  sound  politics  for  sound 
policies. 

As  this  nation,  in  the  diversity  and  distribution  of  its 
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productive  industries,  is  a leader  among  nations;  so  in  the 
integrity  of  its  finances,  in  its  credit,  in  the  quality  of  its 
currency,  in  its  money,  should  we  have  no  superior  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

If  you  will  kindly  harbor  these  homely  suggestions, 
you  may  perhaps  pick  up  the  old  key  which  will  still 
unlock  the  fictions  and  the  facts,  the  vagaries  and  philos- 
ophies, that  shut  in,  or  shut  out,  all  theories,  wise  and 
otherwise,  of  private  and  of  public  finance. 


